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| will, we trast, be read with satisfaction by|/out remarking the change which has taken 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We are aware that the publication of ad- 
dresses delivered at agricultural festivals and 
exhibitions may be objected to by many of 
our readers, and for very good reasons; as 
many of them are mere quotations from for- 
eign authors and delivered by men unac- 
quainted with the practical parts of husban- 
dry, and of course many things recommend- 
ed which are not calculated for our soil and 
climate. Such examples were common du- 
ring the existence of our State Agricultural 
Societies, and it is rather problematical whe- 
ther they had a good or bad effect upon our 
farming interest. In offering to our readers 
the address of V. Le Ray De Chaumont, we 
assure them that it is of a different charac- 
ter. It may be said that he is a foreigner, 
and unacquainted with our course of tillage. 
This is not correct but in part. He isa for- 
eigner by birth, but an American by adop- 
tion, and the county of Jefferson is proud of 
him as an agriculturist. His investments in 
landed property in that county have made it 
for his interest to understand the agriculture 
of our country, and with such success has 
ie applied himself to study and observation, 
that he is now looked up to as one of the 
inost correct farmers in that section of the 
state. The Agricultural Society of that 
county is also a monument of the correct 
judgment and persevering efforts of its mem- 
bers, among whom he stands conspicuous, 
and furnishes a noble example of the bene- 
lits of such societies, when conducted upon 
proper principles. Notwithstanding the gen- 
eral downfal of them in most of the counties 
through the state, the Society of Jefferson 
has held on its way, distributing its benefi- 
cial influence to community. 

Their breeds of cattle and horses have been 
greatly improved under the directions and 
by the exertions of the leading men of the 
Society ; and having attended one of their 
exhibitions, we are justified in saying, that 
we believe there are few counties in the state 
that can surpass them in the number of fine 
inimals. These exertions have also been 
attended with corresponding ones on the part 
of the manufacturers, as they can boast of 
having one of the best cotton manufacturing 
establishments, not only in the United States, 
but in the world. We refer to the one built 
by Mr. L. Bebee—which, in point of location 
4S lO Water power, proportions in construc- 
tion, and finish of machinery, so far as it 
as progressed, will compare with any, we 
are confident, in Europe or America.* 

It is with due consideration for the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing character of Jef- 
ferson county, that we offer the following 
address, which will be found replete with use- 
‘ul instruction and observations, and which 


all classes of community. 
Gentlemen of the Society, and Fellow-Citizens ; 

We meet on this annual occasion under 
the most favorable auspices. This has been 
an unusually healthy and productive year.— 
Our Society, the second in age in the state, 
is now “the only existing monument of its 
kind of that enlightened legislature, which 
so judiciously appropriated a portion of the 
funds of the State, for the noble object of 
promoting agriculture.” + 

Far from being dispirited by the withdraw-. 
al of its support, we have drawn new ener- 
gies to our aid—we have kept alive the sa- 
cred fire, and will keep it still brighter and 
brighter, until it shall again extend over the 
State; we have held out to our fellow-citi- 
zens an exainple by which they may see the 
benefits to be derived from it, and in pro- 
gressing steadily in usefulness and prosperi- 
ty. We have improved our rules and regu- 
lations, and thereby acquired the support of 
many who before had objections to join us. 
The spirit of liberality which had presided 
over the subscriptions has increased, but not 
so much in proportion with other classes a- 
mong our fariners, and particularly those of, 
the south part of the county. ‘Fheir distance 
from our place of meeting is not however a 
good excuse, since we have allowed an ex- 
tra compensation in such cases, and at any 
rate, it would not apply to the most import- 
ant premium, that upon farms. It is the 
Viewing Committee who suffer by the dis- 
tance, and they have cheerfully travelled to 
the most northerly parts of the county, where 
they have seen a zeal that was as unexpect- 
ed as it wats pleasing to them, and which the 
south ought to imitate. 

The labors of this Viewing Committee, 
composed of some of our most intelligent 
farmers, who go every year through those 
parts of the county where farms are offered 
for premiums, collect and interchange infor- 
mation, and afterwards embody part of their 
observations in a report which is read to the 
society, appear to me to be among the most 
important results of our institution, and suf- 
ficient in themselves to justify and repay all 
we do to sustain it. The individuals who 
have at different times composed those com- 
mittees, deserve our warmestthanks. Their 
influence, considered as a channel of infor- 
mation, as a connecting link between the 
different parts of this county, would be far 
greater if more towns should invite their at- 
tention. Their able reports have generally 
encouraged us by the account they gave of 
the improvement we make every year, and 
I feel pleasure and pride in adding the flat- 
tering testimony of one of the most enlight- 
ened landholders in the state, whose prop- 
erty lies principally in St. Lawrence coun- 
ty, and who in answering an application for 
a subscription, says, that ‘no person can 
travel through the county of Jefferson with- 

* The above manufacturing establishment is situ- 
ated on an island of rock in the Black River,in the 
village of Watertown. The building is 250 feet in 
length by 50 wide, and 5 stories high. The river 
here flows through a bad of compact limestone, with 
high banks; the race which conducts the water to 
the wheel, which is under the building and secure 


from frost, is cut through this rock, and seems to 
bid defiance to any thing but time to affect it, 
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place in our agricultural condition,” and 
that it is indisputable that our society has 
given an impulse to these improvements.— 
This compliment was not a mere show of 
words, as it was backed by a remittance of 
fifty dollars. 

It can hardly be suspected at this day that 
intelligent farmers, even if they should yet 
see some points in our society which might 
be improved, have great doubts upon its gen- 
eral utility, or believe that such societies can- 
not do much good, because they are some- 
times conducted by persons who are not la- 
boring farmers. No mistake could be great- 
er than this. ‘To cultivate well your farms, 


the productions which have been raised by 
your fathers, are undoubtedly important ob- 
jects of improvement; but among an intelli- 
gent and industrious people they cannot fail 
of being attained, and they will, without an 
agricultural society, make a good country, 
producing plenty of food and raiment for the 
population, and perchance for a little ex- 
portation. But will this ensure the prosper- 
ity and growth of the country under all the 
vicissitudes which the world is almost daily 
undergoing? Far from it. Look at the cot- 
ton, tobacco and fice, the principal articles 
of exportation of these United States; the 
wines of France; and in short, almost all 
the agricultural products which now form 
the basis of the riches and power of civiliz- 
ed nations. Were they known to our an- 
cestors a few hundred years ago? Who in- 
troduced them where they seem to be indig- 
enous? Not only they were not farmers, 
but they have sometimes been opposed most 
strenuousl¥ by the very class who were to 
derive most advantage from the introduction 
of a new plant. Such reproach I know could 
not be incurred by the American farmers.— 
They show themselves ready to adopt what 
appears advantageous, and therefore agri- 
cultural societies are calculated to be very 
useful in this country, since their object is 
not only to improve the mode of cultivating 
the common products of the country, but to 
introduce new ones. To the great staples 
which I have above mentioned, it is proba- 
ble that in a few years two will be added, or 
perhaps even by another change in some o- 
ther country, will take the place of one or 
more of those. 

Hemp, one of those articles to which ] 
allude, has been cultivated with great suc- 
cess in many parts of ihe United States. It 
is a fact well ascertained by numerous ex- 
periments and confirmed by the navy com- 
missioners in their reports, that American 
hemp is preferable to Russia. I see im a 
publication from one of our most enlighten- 
ed agriculturists, (Judge Buel of Albany,) 
that “the United States pay annually to 
the foreign cultivators and manufacturers of 
hemp, more than two millions seven hundred 
thousand dollars. There is therefore little 
danger of gutting our markets with this nec- 
essary production. Most of the states from 
Tennessee to Maine already grow hemp, and 
in this state it is successfully and profitably 
cultivated, particularly in the counties of 
Orange, Saratoga, Washington, Tompkins, 
&c. upon most of the soils which yield a pro- 





fit in the ordinary productions of agricul. 


and raise the greatest possible quantity of 
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ture.”’ 


will do well on any soil that will grow good 
flax,” and he concludes that it will be profit- 
able to the American farmer from the fol- 
lowing facts: the quantity grown among us 
has greatly increased and probably quadru- 
pled within the last four years. Few have 
abandoned its culture who commenced it 
under favorable circumstances, while many 
are annually turning their attention to it.— 
Foreign hemp has increased in price on ac- 
count of the tariff: one half of the ordinary 
expense in cleaning and preparing it for mar- 
ket may now be saved by the newly invent- 
ed machine for separating the lint from the 
fibre ; and the process of water rotting in-| 
creases the value of the article, and renders: 
American hemp equal in value and quanti- 
ty to Russian or Piedmont. A select com- 
mittee of the legislature of Ohio, made an 
elaborate report last winter, in which they 














After some farther remarks upon | judging the question, and it is well worthy 
soils adapted to hemp, Judge Buel adds, “ It) the observant agriculturist. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


It has been ob- 
served that our lands hold their quality re- 
markably well without manure. There are 
not far from this village, lands which have 
been cleared more than twenty years ago, 
and which have given and yet give without 
manure, very good crops of wheat. A large 
establishment for the rotting and dressing 
of hemp has been made at Copenhagen, in 
Lewis county, and is a credit to its proprie- 
tors and to the country. One for the same 
purpose has been made at Juhelville, oppo- 
site this place, but unfortunately was never 
in operation on account ef the failure of the 
person who put itup. ‘There can be no 


year.* 

The second article above alluded to as 
likely to be added to our products, is silk, 
for which we pay annually above ten millions 
of dollars to foreign countries, but which 





speak favorably of the climate of our part 
of the United States for its cultivation, and), 
conclude their remarks upon the soil adapt- | 


ed to it, by saying, ‘* any land however, that) be manufactured here. — 
will bring a good crop of flax, corn, or pota- 'ed and acknowledged in France, that the 


toes, will bring a good crop of hemp.”’ This 
report, published in the New-England Far. 
mer, is a good treatise upon the cultivation 
of hemp, and would alone repay a year’s 
subscription to an agricultural paper. I will 
however endeavor to obtain the information 
it procures in some shape during the winter, 
so that those who have good grounds for it 
may if they chose try it next spring. On 
that head [ would not be understood, in quo- 
ting what I have said above of the grounds 
which produce hemp, nor is it either the 
meaning of those papers to recommend its 
being sown on lands, such as would but| 
strictly come under that designation, at least | 





in any thing like large crops. On the con- || Worms healthy, unwinding or reeling the 


trary, I think it is important to try it first! 
under the most favorable circumstances. I) 
am dispensed from giving you estimates of 
the probable, and accounts of the actual ben- 
efits of this new staple, by referring you to 


our neighbors of Lewis county, who have| sufficiently encouraged to have erected a 
\ two-story building, 24 by 44, for the worms|| 


been before us in this branch. On the same 
principle that I avoid exciting you by high- 
lv promising statements, [ would warn you 
against drawing conclusions too hastily from 
what you see yourselves. Inquire well into 
the nature of the soil and the statein which 
it received the crop. Examine such lands 
as you have to devote to that plant when 
they have been well prepared. You need 
not think of putting hemp in an indifferent 
soil, half tilled and already overgrown with 
thistle. Failures in such cases prove noth- 
ing. The question of the soil being exhaus- 
ted by it, I should think to be in a great 
measure relative to its natural quality and 
the price of the land. We might afford to 
let any of ours which would bring a net pro- 
fit, such as I have seen mentioned under the 
most respectable authority, lie dormant for 
ever thereafter: and even under ordinary 
circumstances it is probable that with a pro- 
per rotation of crops, the injury done to the 
soil will be repaired. I do not find this sub- 
ject treated in the writings [ have consulted, 
or if it is, it has escaped my notice. One 
article, however, I have met with in the Troy 
Sentinel, which contradicts the received o- 
pinion on this head, and I believe in fact 
that it will be found te be exaggerated.— 
Hemp has aow been raised sufficiently long 





will probably be produced in the United 
States in sufficient quantities for consump- 
tion, and even exportation, and will partly 


quality of the raw silk is superior to that of 
\other countries, and no difficulty exists in 
producing it to any extent. The white mul- 
‘berry tree, on which the worm feeds, will 
succeed well here, so far as we can judge by 


analogy and the short experience we have} 


thad.¢ The leaves may be gathered by chil- 
idren after school hours, and females from 
twelve to fifteen are amply sufficient to at- 
‘tend to the worms within doors. Mr. Rapp, 
‘in a letter dated Economy, Pa. 30th June, 
|1830, says, ** Adhering to the instructions 
given in the American Farmer, and books 
treating on the culture and manutacture of 
silk, we find no difficulty in keeping the 


silk, or weaving it.” In 1828, the industri- 
‘ous society directed by him, made a small 
beginning: they have now made stripe for 
female apparel, vesting, and one hundred 
handkerchiefs, of a good quality, and feel 


| and the various operations of the silk manu- 
| facture. It appears, however, that the finer 
itextures of silk require a more delicate pro- 
cess for reeling, so much so, that it is only 
‘in the south of France and north of Italy 
‘that it is well understood. Congress will 
|probably next winter pass a law, which they 
‘had no time to pass upon last session, pro- 
viding for the teaching of skilful reelers, and 
|meanwhile the family reel will answer for 
family use, and our ladies may shortly at- 


donbt of its being placed in activity next || 


It it now ascertain-|| 


May 21, 183) 


It was a most gratifying surprise for me 
on my return to the United States, after . 
year’s absence, to find the great improve. 
ment which had been effected in the morals 
of the people in the use of ardent spirits,— 
if there was one cause capable of checking 
and arresting the unexampled prosperity of 
this country, it was the frightful increase of 
the vice of intemperance. For the last thir- 
ty or forty years, a great melioration had 
taken place in the customs of the richer 
classes in that particular. A fashion, im- 
ported from England, was prevalent in oy; 
cities at that period, of sitting at the dinner- 
table many hours after the cloth was remoy- 
ed, and it was no uncommon thing nor was jt 
esteemed derogatory, for men of respectable 
standing, to drink to an excess on these occa- 
sions, which would hardly be credited here. 


‘The more refined custom of soon joining the 


ladies or even of accompanying them to the 
drawing-room, is now prevalent; and this 
has been aided in its good effect by the more 
general introduction of the lighter French 
wines, of which the influence upon the so- 
briety of a people is so universally acknow}- 
edged, that it has been urged upon Congress 
as a reason for diminishing the duties upon 
them. ‘The low price of whiskey, since the 
fall in price of grains, is probably the great 
reason for the alarming increase of intem- 
perance among the poorer classes. But 
where wine, not stronger than cider, as the 
common French wines, is generally drank, 
temperance is universally admitted to be 
prevalent. Those wines are also healthy; 
and it is the opinion of enlightened and goo! 
men,that the most effectual and lasting mode 
if reducing the use of ardent spirits is the 
one recommended last year by your Presi- 
dent, of introducing generally the cultiva- 
tion of the grape. I know that this will be 
contraverted by men very intelligent and 
very good too. But my little experience 
tells ine that moderation is the more sure 
way of proceeding in amendments, and that 
we must mistiust, in this country particular- 





| 


ly, an eagerness of zeal which has carried 
(too far almost all the objects to which pub- 
lic attention has been called. 


| In thus recommending the culture of the 
igrape, (for family use only, either as wine or 
\fur the table) we are encouraged by one more 
year of success. That plant is subject to 
injury by late frosts in the spring, even in 
\its favored abodes of the south of Europe. 
|We cannot complain, therefore, if after the 
juncommonly warm month of Apvil of this 
year, the grape was hurt in the succeeding 
‘month. But those which have escaped this 





tend our anniversary in silk dresses of their 
‘own manufacture.{ 


ing from what he had delivered, his fourteen acres 
; will yield fifty tons, or a fraction over three and a 
i half tons per acre 


‘men, but merely because I happened to have heard 
of it, and of no other. Some of my neighbors had 


small pieces which gave a far greater produce in 
proportion. 


t It grows luxnriantly in Maszachusetts, where it 
| was introduced forty years ago. It is no uncommon 
thing there for the plants to be cut down by the 
frost during the first winter; but they shoot out a- 











| Sain and grow with fresh vigor the following spring. | 


| 


} 


i A Mr. Wedge of Lewis county, sowed last) 
spring fourteen acres of hemp, and had delivered, tions for the culture of Silk and the Mulberry Tree, 
is part of the crop on a contract with the owners of by F. Pascalis, M. D.”’ and ‘* Easays on American 

the works at Copenhagen, who had agreed with || Salk, by John D’Homergue and Peter Stephen Du 
him and others to give fifteen dollars a ton, Judg | Ponceaa.”’ 


; 
} 


| 
‘ 


partial injury, show that in proper situations 
and with due care, this plant is destined to 
find a congenial country among us. I have 


The latter work shows satisfactorily 
that silk ought to be worked at present in this coun- 


try only to that state when it is called raw silk,ai.d 


The preparation of the ground) then exported, and that this would afford more pro- 
|was the same as for corn, | quote this, not because | fit than to make sewing siJk, as they do in Conner- 
|L have reason to believe that itis a favorable speci- | ticut. 


But as the preparation of raw silk requires 
some knowledge and machines which we do not 
yet possess, I think it will be found advisable to be- 
gin as soon as possible to raise the trees and get 
experience in the management of worms: we may 
reach even unmediate benefits therefrom ; for no 
doubt the inhabitants of Connecticut would no! 
have persevered in making sewing silk for seventy 
years (even with the whole of the cocoons, altho 
M. D’Homergue says that this is a great wast, 





. 2 . 1 . since the refuse cocoons only are used for that pi 
in this country to have an opportunity of!’ + Sce on the subject of silk, “ Practical jnstruc-| ’ 


pose) unless there was a profit in it. 
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creat pleasure in quoting the grape vines of 
Major Brown, one of which, particularly, a 
mere cutting, planted three years ago. It 
‘s of a valuable kind, (Early Morrillon) and 
has produced this year one hundred and 
twenty clusters, of good size, which came 
to perfect maturity about a fortnight ago, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable season.*— 
Many parts of this county produce a kind of) 








wild grape. It would be perhaps the surest | 
way, as itis the easiest and quickest of ob- | 
taining good fruit, to graft upon those stocks. ! 
The grafting of the vine was long consider-' 
ed extremely difficult. My brother has tried | 
the experiment upon the wild stock of this 
country, and it has perfectly succeeded.— 
The best mode of grafting appears to be that, 
described by Dufour, of the Vevay Swiss, 
vineyards, in the “* American Vine-dresser’s | 
Guide,” and is thus described by Mr. Ho-| 
yatio Gates Spafford, (author of the New-| 
York Gazetteer) who says, that every one | 
in the neighborhood of ‘Troy practises upon, 
this plan, and that he has found it by expe- | 
rience perfectly successful. ‘* Saw off the) 
root of the stalk into which you would insert) 
your graft, under ground; borea small hole} 
into the end of the root-stalk, and insert the) 
graft, with one or two buds; then, keeping} 
the root covered with mellow earth, and the | 
upper bud just even with the surface, and) 
the whole process is accomplished. Some} 
care is necessary in rubbing off the super- | 
fluous shoots, but the operation is easy, and| 
as sure as the inserting of a graft into an | 
apple or plum tree. If the root-stalk is of) 
a vigorous growth, and the graft well cho-) 
sen, having the wood of the two last year’s) 
growth upon it, and from a bearing vine, the | 
graft will always bear fruit the first year,| 
and of the quality of the graft.” t 

* As this exceeds any account of the kind I have | 
seen, | deem it proper to add that I hold it froma | 


| 
person on whom I place the utmost reliance. i 


{Concluded next week,] 








From the New England Farmer, 
BEES. 

Mr. Fessenden—In a communication made 
for your paper a few days past on this iner- 
haustible subject, I regretted not having re- 

ved an answer from a gentleman in the 
western country, to whom I had written last) 
autumn on the method of keeping Bees in. 
the upper part of a house, or any other build- 
ing. I do not enter into any controversy 
concerning these valuable insects, or the. 
best shaped hives. My object is to obtain 
honey in the safest and easiest way, with lit- 
tle trouble or expense, and also I hope with 
a greater certainty of keeping clear of the 
bee-moth, from the greater elevation from 
the earth than the usual method. 

I have this week received the letter I had 
so long been expecting, and now give it to 
you for publication. Yours, &c, 

Roxbury, April 12,1831. J. PRINCE. 

Versailles, Woodford co. Ky. April 30, 1831. 
John Prince, Exq. 

My Dear Sir—Your friendly letter of Oc- 

tober last was forwarded to me at this place,| 


' 





which the hives are set or placed—the front 


| them to go out and in at, having a door in 





but did not reach this until my departure! 
tor the southern counties ; consequently this. 
is the first opportunity I have had, and must} 
plead my excuse for not attending to your, 
request sooner : and now, as I have to regret. 
that my friend Doct. Parker has not furnish-| 
ed me with all the information.I require, 
concerning the management of bees; but. 
be has kindly afforded mean opportunity of; 





examining his bee-house, and if I possessed 
the power of description, you should certain- 
ly have it, intelligibly. This much is cer- 
tain, that he has in his garret a great num- 
ber of bees. He thinks about forty swarms 
at this time, all proceeding from one hive, 
put there about ten years ago. He placed 
the hive near the brick wall or end of his 
garret, leaving an aperture or small hole in 
the wall, through which the bees passed out 
and in. <A tight room was then made for 
them, such as may be made in the end of any | 
house, leaving a door, which may be locked | 
or bolted. The room must be tight, admit- 
ting neither air or light, or very little of ei- 
ther. A large box was then put into this 
room, say eight by four feet, one half sawed 
in two, with small hinges on it, and fastened 
at the bottom by a bolt or lock, for the con- 
venience of raising up and getting the hon- 
ey whenever you may want. The hive be- 
ing placed on the top of the box, and the 
latter having five or six holes bored in it by 
a small auger—as soon as the bees have fill- 
ed the hive, they go down into the box, and 
never swarm until they have completely fill- 
ed it. But you must have room enough in 
your house to keep them always at work.— 
And this you may do by adding box to box ; 
and they will even then proceed to deposit 
their comb on the rafters of the house. 

Doct. Parker told me the other day, that 
he could now take from 50 to 100 weight of 
honey-comb without disturbing, or even see- 
ing a bee. We have also a bee-house in the 
yard—three sides planked up, as other fra- 
med honses are; we have framed a box the 
whole length, say fourteen feet; this box is 
eighteen inches wide and about twelve deep, 
with holes bored all along the top, over 


part of this box is full of holes for the egress, 
and ingress of the bees—they directly go up 
through the box into the hives, fill them, 
and then go to work in the large box, so that 
you may take the hive off as soon as filled 
and place another there, so that there is no 
necessity of ever killing a bee. You can 
fasten the hives on the box, by running a 
bar of iron or wood through each end of the 
house and putting a Jock on it so as to pre- 
vent robbery. The lock is placed in the end 
of the bar, outside of the house. 

We have several other plans, or methods 
of raising bees in this neighborhood—such 
as smail brick buildings, and putting the 
hives in them, leaving holes in the wall for 


the back or front, as you please. We also 
have the hives placed in the top of the por- 
ticos or porches, boring small holes in the 
plank for them to go through. In truth, 
there can be no difficulty in having plenty 
of honey, if we devote any time to making a 
house for the bees. 


I am, &e. &e. P. N. O’Barnoem. 





GRAPE SEED—NEW VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 

The Editor of the American Farmer has 
received from N. Herbemont, Esq. about a 
gallon of grape seed for distribution among 
those persons who are willing to attempt 
the production of new varieties of grapes.— 
There are three parcels of seed; one from 
Herbemont’s Madeira, one from the Lenoir, 
and the other from the Blands Madeira, the 
Isabella, and the Arena mixed. The first 
is a well known hardy variety, and the pros- 








pect is very fair for producing from the sev- 
eral varieties many valuable new seedlings, 
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and we invite gentlemen who have facilities 
for the experiment, to cal] and obtain a por- 
tion of the seed. The editor has planted 
half a pint of each parcel, and should the 
remainder not be called for during the en- 
suing week, as the season is getting late he 
will plant the whole, and distribute the 
plants at a future season, at a price which 
|will merely defray the expense. But it is 
hoped that the patriotic imtentions of Mr. 





|Ilerbemont will be seconded by gentlemen 
|more competent, both in means and skill, 


for the accomplishment of the object. It 


\is by such means alone that the vine coun- 


tries of the east have obtained so many ex- 
cellent varieties of grape adapted to their 
various climates; and it is by such means 
alone that the United States will be able to 
do the same. Mr. Herbemont by this means 
has produced one of the best, if not the very 
best wine grapes now cultivated in the Uni- 
ted States, (the Herbemont Madeira;) it 
| possesses the important quality of withstand- 
‘ing all the severities and vicissitudes of our 
|various climates; is a full and sure bearer, 
and its fruit inferior to no other for wine.— 
The production of one vine of equal value 
would be a rich reward for the trouble and 
expense of the experiment now recommend- 
ed. As the season is late, we would recom- 
mend persons who may plant the seed to 
soak it in hot water for twelve or twenty- 
jour hours previous to putting it in the 
ground. We would also recommend trench- 
es to be dug two feet apart one inch deep, 
jwell rotted stable manure put in six inches 
‘deep, the trenches filled with sandy loam 
‘mixed with chip manure, and the seed sown 
\in drills, like radish seed, along the top of 
them. A pint of the seed might thus be put 


in six or eight square rods of ground.—Am. 
Farmer. 

















THE MARKET. 
New York, May 14. 

The New-York Daily Advertiser of Satur~ 
day, remarks :—A few days later intelligence 
from France has been received since our last, 
which is considered by most people as more 
warlike. This had an effect to strengthen the 
confidence of the hulders of flour, who have 
been able to advance their rates in the face of 
an unprecedented supply from the North River 
‘and Canal. Business continues brisk, and the 
sales of sugars, molasses, flour, and some other 
articles, have been extensive. The demand 
for vessels continues; and whenever the ship - 
ping is actively employed, our city presents a 
flou tye | appearance 

FLOUR.—There has been more activity 
since our last, and a slight improvement, par- 
ticularly in western, the receipts of which are 
considerably reduced. Common brands of this 
description have been selling within a few 
days at 86 1-8 up to $6 3.8 for choice marks, 
principally for the eastern states and to the city 
dealers. ey to England centinue tobe 
made by the holders of western contracts, and 
occasional new purchases are made to a limit- 
ed extent also for that market. Common south- 
ern has met with a better demand and rather 
higher prices. Holders have acquired more 
firmness since the arrival of the Havre packet, 
from the increased probability of a war in Eu- 
rope. N.Y.sup bbl5 87a 6 Troy sup6a 
612 Western 6 12 a 6 37 


Fire. The furrier establishment at Alba- 
ny, of Messrs. Packer, Prentice & Co. was 
burnt on the 12th inst. loss, besides the build- 
ing, which was insured, about $15,000, in- 
surance $10,000. 

A child was burnt to death litely, at Lon- 
gueil, Cadada, froin its clothes taking fire 





'lwhile near the stove: 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


weeds, a broken falling fence, in short any 
thing but a neat door-yard, is a suspicious 
circumstance. The paper aforesaid suggests 
that, ** without entering on the delicate ques- 
tion of right, this province be made over to 
the ladies; and that they have the full pow- 
er to call upon any idle man or boy about the 
house, to aid and abet them in its due regu- 
lation.” We think this a good proposition ; 
for where there is neither an idle man or an 
idJe boy, the door-yard is ‘as neat as wax- 
work.” We hope our readers will endeavor 
to keep clear of all those suspicions ; for to 
be suspected of being lazy, or quarrelling 
with one’s wife about jurisdiction, is bad e- 
nough—but to have a dirty door-yard into 
the bargain, is insufferable. 
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PROSPECTS. 

Although we have been visited with a cold 
storm of wind and snow the week past, yet 
we cannot discover that any damage has 
been done to fruit in this neighborhood.— 
On Tuesday morning there was considera- 
ble ice, and the ground in ploughed fields 
was frozen sufficiently hard to bear a man ; 
but on examining tlie leaves cf young plants 
at sunrise, we could not discover that they 
were frozen; Oranges, Lemons, and several, 
other green-house plants, which had been 
removed to the garden and remained with. 
out covering, were notinjured. During the 
storm, the large body of ice which had been 
driven to the east end of Lake Erie by a pre-| _ GRAFTING. 
vious one, was broken up and drifted into. On employing travelling or quack Horti- 
the lake, and the vessels which had been! culturists.—Notwithstanding our advice to 


' | 
cooped up at Buffalo were able to leave the | readers not to employ those men who 


go about the country offering their services 

harbor : ” 
€ . | . . 

(to graft or innoculate fruit trees, one of our 
‘friends called on us the other day and said 
he had employed a couple of them, as had 
also his neighbor; that he came off better 
than his neighbor, as he had but few trees 
for them to graft, for which they charged 
him about eighteen dollars, but his neighbor 
about eighty—all for what they did in less 


~ iithan five days. It remains to determine 
leaving the eastern for the western states, is 











Wheat continues to look well, and now 
gives fair promise of a bountiful harvest.— 
The increased prices of the past season have 
stimulated the farmers so that the exertions 
and preparations for summer crops bespeaks 
an increase of industry. Never did business 
put on a more healthy appearance than the, 
present season. ‘The number of emigrants 
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grow up for shade. They should be very 
careful about cutting them when in full leaf, 
for if cattle are allowed to get to them they 
will eat the leaves, which will be sure to kilj 
them. When it becomes necessary to cut 
|down one of these trees in summer, the limbs 
should be cut off and burned. 





GINGER OR SUMMER BEER, 

To every gallon of water add one pound 
of sugar or one pint of molasses, one ounce 
of cream of tartar, half an ounce of ginger, 
|and a table-spoonful of yeast ; put it by to 
\ferment, and as soon as the fermentation 
ceases bung close or bottle, and in two o) 
three days it will be fit for use. — 








CUCUMBERS. 

To secure Cucumbers against Bugs.—W; 
have tried various experiments for presery. 
ing Cucumber and Melon plants against the 
bugs, but have found none so useful as 
box with glassinthe top. The following 
we have found the most convenient way ot 
‘making them :—Take of common fine clap- 
\boards about eight inches wide in sufficient 
quantity—with a small plow such as the 
joiners use, plow a furrow in one edge one 
quarter of an inch deep—then cut this clap- 
‘board into suitable lengths to form boxes ot 
ithe desired size, according to the size ot 
your glass and the number of lights intend- 
‘ed for each box. For many uses one light 








k what improvement they have made in the 
greater than in any former year, and our ca- | 


; fruit. We believe these men calculate up- 
nal affords them a cheap, easy, and safe way |on charging about ten dollars per day; and 
of transporting themselves and their effects. || i¢ they would be honest, we do not pretend 
Should the present tide of emigration con- |! but the farmer would be benefitted, provided 
tinue a few years, it would be difficult to! 


make a calculation on the amount of produce || we do say that he should either do it him- 


yy ; vt ; 
which will have to be carried to market thro’ | .eif or have it done under his own superin- 
the Erie Canal. 


\tendance; as for what he would have to pay 
| Sas ‘ 
mann. t ame. vers of nay tea ve one “ni he — 
; tire a good laborer for a month 

As the season of the year has arrived for'| 8 ee 


: || who could do the same business with a little 
cleaning houses, yards, &c. we cannot but |. : 
instructing. These things are worth look- 


rj a ‘0 Spring or| 

ee rm reid a igi yt wn wh be comm 
diction, and may save many * family jars.”’| TREES--INSECTS, 

Some people pretend that a man’s char- | Attend to your Fruit T'rees.—This is the 
acter may be learned fromthe shape of his||season for destroying insects on fruit trees. 
nose or the shape of his head. Honest peo-|| A little attention bestowed upon them at this 
ple may be permitted to doubt whether this||time will be of great advantage to them 
: Now the aphis or 











is so; but that a man’s character in some| throughout the season, 
| 


jhe could not get it done any other way, but! 


is sufficient; but a better size for Melons 
| and Cucumbers is to have two lights to each 
| box. When the box is to be nailed togeth- 
} er, either cut off the plowing of one piece o: 
|have one that is not so wide as the others by 
the width of the ploughing, in order that the 
|, glass may be slipped in and out at pleasure. 
|| When boxes with glass in this manner are 
|| placed over hills of green plants, they not 
|| only effectually keep off all bugs and flies, 
but greatly accelerate the growth of the 
‘young plants. After the season for bugs is 
|| past, the glass may be taken out and pack- 
ied in boxes, and kept until the succeeding 
iiyear. The making of boxes and their ap- 
! plication requires less time than is necessa- 
ey to prevent the bugs from destroying the 
|plants, in any other way with which we are 
| acquainted. 
INDIAN CAKSS, OR PONE. 

| For making Indian Cakes.—To one quat 





























particulars may be learned from the appear- plant louse begins to multiply. Those eggs’ 


ance of his door-yard, no reasonable man 
will doubt. It is suggested in the new Wil- 
liamstown paper that one of the reasons why 
so many door-yards are neglected, is that it} 
is a spot of doubtful jurisdiction, neither fall-| 
ing exactly within the scope of the word. 
** farm,” which it is the province of the man 
to oversee, nor being properly in the house, 
where the woman reigns; but if there is any| 
question of this sort, it ought to be settled 
without delay—for a slovenly door-yard is a| 
pretty infallible indication of a slovenly far-| 
mer, a slovenly wife, and a slovenly house. 





Old leaves, sticks, chips, bones, and old’ 


: : ,of milk add three eggs—beat them well— 
of insects which were deposited upon the| bie" 


bark last year, are hatching into lif f then add as much meal as will make a bat- 
é latching into life to feed |! ; ; , 
niet ths peste moO ! rat : eed|iter of the same consistency as is used fo! 
and fruit, and may}! +s 
:- : “Y! buckwheat cakes; pour it into a bake-ket- 
be destroyed with more ease when young, | 


| 
jtle and bake as for other cakes. When 
than after they have spread themselves upon || Pri ; : wd on 
dey eidisties om Wien edaan ‘sour milk can be had it is to be preferred, 
; young they ax. be |i nto which put some pearlash as for making 
found mostly upon the bark, and washing | biscuit 
the trees with strong soaps i all ‘safes 
ig soapsuds will destroy a|| When cakes are made according to the 
very great proportion of them. 


Grafting | . : 
; > |above directions, most people prefer them 
for the season should be finished, and trees! Arey? 


. to wheat bread, and no doubt they are more 
runed as soon as time wi it. , 

P ill permit healthy. They should be eaten warm, and 

| 





WILD CHERRY TREE. with a cup of coffee make an excellent break- 


It often happens that farmers cut down| fast. In addition to all other recommenda 
| tions they are—economical. 


Wild Cherry trees which have been left to! 
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HORSES. 

Horse Godolphine.—As it may be interest- 
ing to some of our readers to know some- 
thing of the history of the celebrated Arabi- 
an horse Godolphine, we subjoin the follow- 
ing from the American Turf Register and 
Sportsman's Magazine. The Darley and 
Godolphine were two of the most celebrated 
horses in England, and from them have de- 
scended all the present famous breed of race- 
horses. These swift horses in England are 
what are denominated blood-horses,although | 
in this country, unless it is among sports- 
men, all imported horses are called blood- 
horses. 


“The Godolphine Arabian was imported 
into England about five and twenty years 
after the Davley Arabian. They were the 
most celebrated and valuable for their blood 
and bigh form, as stallions, which have yet) 
appeared, and are the source of our present 
best racing blood. ‘There are sufficient rea- 
sons, however, for the supposition that Lord 
Godolphine’s horse was in reality a Barb.| 
The public has been in constant possession | 
of the true portrait of this famous horse, so! 
remarkable and striking in his form. 

“'This Arabian was fifteen hands in height, 
of great substance, of the truest conforma- 
tion for strength and action, bearing every 
indication of a real courser, a horse of the 








pear; because after the blossoms have shed 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


from each other inthe rows. Rather before 
the usual.time of topping, the stalks of every 
other row were cut off just above the highest 
ear.. The tassels were suffered to remain 


ed. The corn was planted on the third day 
of June; and gathered on the sixteenth of 
September. It requires a rich soil.” 

In order to take any advantage of this 
operation, the stalks should be cut as soon 
|as they are up, and before the blossoms ap- 








their pollen then their functions are perfor-| 
‘med, and all the stalks might be taken off as 
well as half. 

| This might not be applicable to garden 
culture, where only a few hills are raised,— 
as we frequently find in such situations that. 
the kernels do not all become fecundated, | 
even where the tops are left on. This may 
be owing to the prevalence of winds at the| 
time the blossoms opened, which carried the, 
pollen away from the silk; for unless some) 





of the dust or pollen from the tassel falls | 


‘upon the point of each particle of silk,which | 
is an elongated pistil, the kernel or seed will | 
‘not fill out or arrive at maturity. 


| The writer further observes— 
| The produce of @ field of Pumpkins on 


on the other rows till the crop was harvest ||, 


\} 
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ture, as we think a little more industry would 
stop many of our prudent young men from 
going east in search of wives. 





BUTTER. 
Butter forms an important item in the pro- 
duce of the farm, as well as the necessaries 
forthe table. It is of the utmost importance 
to the farmer who resides near a large town, 
to establish his reputation for bringing to 
market fine Butter.. This is not only prof- 
itable of itself, but gives a comparative re- 
commendation to every thing he has to dis- 
pose of. How often do we hear the expres- 
sion in families, “ that they bought such an 
article of Mr. C. who make the best butter 
that is brought into our market.” When a 
man has established his reputation for an ar- 
ticle, he not only finds a readier sale for it, 
but gets a greater price. This is particular- 
ly the case. with Butter.. Who among us 
does not prefer paying two or three cents a 





pound for a fine, fresh, well-flavored article, 
over the rank, marbled, greasy-looking stuff 
which is seen daily in our markets? Now 
the milk for the one was as good as for the 
other—the only difference being in the man- 
ner of making. From the advanced price 
of this article of common consumption in 


desert. His color was entire brown bay,with | the same farm, was at the rate of 27 1-2 tons|| pyr market the month past, we trust that a 


mottles on the buttocks and crest, except-' 
ing a small streak of white upon the hinder | 
heels. He was imported into France from | 
some Capital or royal stud in Barbary,whence | 
itis suspected he was stolen, and said to 
have been foaled in 1724. So little was he} 
valued in France, that he was actually em-| 
ployed in the drudgery of drawing a cart in, 
the streets of Paris. 

‘*Mr. Coke brought him over from France | 


' 


and gave him to Williams, master of the St. 
James coffee-house, who presented him to} 
the Earl of Godolphine. During the years! 
1730 and 1751, the Arabian served in that| 
noble sportsman’s stud as teaser to his stal-| 
lion Hobgoblin ; which horse refusing to co- 
ver Roxana, she was in consequence put to 
the Arabian, and produced a colt foal, the 
famous Latu, the most elegant and beauti- 
ful, as well as the best racer of his time.— 
He died in 1753, the most successful as a 
stallion of any foreign horse before or since 
imported.” 
INDIAN CORN AND PUMPKINS. 

The following is taken from the Plough 
Boy of Dec. 1820, and we would invite the 
attention of our farmers to it. We are con- 
vinced that the farina from one half of the 
blossoms of corn is sufficient for fecunda- 
ting the whole of the silk or female part of 
the blossoms. The following experiment 
was founded upon that principle, which we 
believe is rather a novelty in agriculture.— 
We hope some of our readers will make the 
experiment upon a small scale and commu- 
nicate the result to us, that we may lay it 
before the public. 


“There was raised on the farm of R. H. 
Rose, at Silver Lake, Susquehannah coun- 
ty, Pa. the present year, (1820) Indian corn 
at the rate of 136 bushels per acre. It was 
the short white eight-rowed corn, planted in 








‘ows three feet apart; the stalks nine inches 


per acre. They were planted in hills, three} 
‘feet one way, by six feet the other. The) 
soil in both these instances was a sandy loam, 
and in fine order.” 

Was it not that Pumpkins are liable to be) 
destroyed by the yellow-striped bugs when 
young,we think they would be found of great 
importance to the farmer, and even as the) 


chance is, we would reconmend them in 
preference to Turnips or Mangel Wurtzel. 
‘Allowing an average crop to be half the a-| 
bove quantity, we think they would be as 
'profitable for fattening cattle or hogs, as any 


crop the farmer could raise. 





BONNETS. 
We are heartily glad to see something 
like domestic economy among the ladies.— 
Now, straw bonnets are all the go; a few 
|years since, and nothing short of a Leghorn 
| would answer for mistress or maid—by which 
fashion some millions of dollars were sent 
out of the country for an article of dress 
which might have deen made at home,which 
\would have given employment toa great 
‘number of poor peopic, not to say any thing 
labout the higher class; but we can well re- 
-member when it was fashionable in Connec- 
ticut for ladies of respectability to carry the 
|straw for braiding to afternoon parties, in the 
same manner that our good mothers used to 
their knitting work—and we should be apt 
to draw the conclusion, from the quantity of 
bonnets imported into this section of coun- 
try from those states this spring, that their 
females had been amusing themselves the 
winter past in the same way. We hope our 
young females will take the hint and be a 








‘little industrious in that kind of manufac-/! 


few observations on the making of it will be 
read with interest by those in our neighbor- 
hood, if not by our subscribers ata distance. 
|Having been acquainted with the course pur- 


ised by some eminent dairymen and women 


j 
i 





|| who preserve their butter through the seas- 


jon fine and fresh, we give the following di- 


rections :— 


Ist. Let your dairy-room be kept cool, 
land not only the room but every utensil used 
in it be kept from any rancid, sour, or un- 
pleasant smell. 

2d. Let the milk with the cream be put 
in the churn as soon as sour, before any pu- 
trid fermentation takes place. 

Butter is found to be of better flavor when 
churned with the milk, than when the cream 
is churned separately. Let the churning be 
continued until the butter is well collected, 
after which it should be taken out with a 
ladle and set in a cool place to harden; it 
should then be worked over with the ladle 
until perfectly freed from the buttermilk. In 
no part of the process should the butter be 
touched with the hands, but be handled en- 
tirely with the ladle and paddles. In hot 
weather it is sometimes worked with paddles 
in clear cold water, which assists in extract- 
ing the buttermilk. After the Butter has 
been worked a sufficient time to give it, as 
the dealers say, a “good grain,” salt it 
moderately. If to each pint of salt one oz. 
of fine sugar is added, it improves the fla- 
vor. If the butter is designed to be taken 
soon to market, let it be worked in small 
cakes of half and one pound each, hand- 
somely marked or stamped and put by in a 
cool place, and taken to market in the morn 
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ing. But if it is designed to be kept through 
the season, let it be packed in a firkin and 
set by in a cool place for a few days, when 
the butter will be found to have shrunk from 
the sides of the firkin: the head should be 
put in, and through a hole bored in it, the 
cavity should be filled with strong brine, the 
hole stopped, and the firkin reversed—by 
which the butter will cleave from the head 
which was at the bottom, and become per- 
fectly surrounded with a streak of brine; in 
which situation it may be kept sweet through 
the season. 





MILCH COWS. 
The attention of farmers is invited to the 
consideration of the character and condition 





of our milch cows. 

How much milk ought a cow to yield to) 
be worth her keeping! What is the aver-| 
age time that our cows are in milk? Is there, 
much, if any, waste of fodder among us by | 
keeping animals that yield little or no return) 
of profit? Questions like these, and there) 
are many such, ought to be put and answer- | 
ed in the New-England Farmer. It may, 
turn out that our dairy stock is extremely | 
low in character and its management waste-| 
ful. 

If something like an average quality of, 
milch cows could be settled—to effect a 
standard—and it should be understood that 
no good farmer would keep an animal for! 
milk that fell below it; all the cows in the) 
country would soon come up to that stand- 
ard and go beyond it. 
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taking some pains to get stock as good, they 
would get even better. 

If the various modes of obtaining this 
object were resorted to at once and with 
zeal throughout the country, there would 
be a prodigious improvement in a very short 
time. No young animal of promising ap- 
pearance for milk would go to the butch- 
er. More care would be taken of young 
stock. More young stock would be retain- 
ed to insure a better selection for milch 
cows. Farmers would think more of the 
advantages of employing bulls of the impro- 
ved breeds. Heifers should be milked with 
great care and very thoroughly, to get them 
in the habit of holding out as long milkers. 
If they once dry early, no care and keeping 
afterwards will correct this fault. Heifers 
with the first calf will be fed well with some 
additional care the last three months they 
are in milk, to make them hold out. 

The profit of a milch cow is not generally 
understood. Milk is not only the most nu- 
tritious but cheapest article of food. The 
food necessary for a cow in full milk, does 
not exeeed in price, one third of what is 
necessary in feeding for the butcher. 

These few remarks are hastily made, to 
draw out farmers, and particularly scientific 
farmers, on this subject. These are a great 
many. facts to the purpose, which should 
come to light.—Mass. Agri. Rep. 





From Reports of the Mass Agricultural Society.- 


POTATOES. 
The 4th premium of $20 was awarded to 











Mr. Payson Willians, of Fitchburgh, an old 


\customer from the county of Worcester, for 


A milch cow of medium quality in this! his crop of Potatoes—about 570 bushels to 


state will give, it is supposed, twelve quarts), 
of milk per day for two months after calving, || 
and about seven quarts per day on grass) 


an acre. 


| To the Committee on Agricultural Products. 


Gentlemen—As a claimant for the premi- 
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Potato. The past season has been too we; 
and cold, even for this hardy vegetable. 
Yours, &c. P. Wixuiams. 
EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION. 
50 loads manure, the proportion drawn by 
the potato crop probably not more than 


50 per cent. at $1 per load, $25 00 
Carting the same and spreading, 5 00 
Plowing in the manure, 4 00 
Labor in planting, 5 00 
25 bushels of seed at 2 shillings, 8 33 
Two hoeings, 9 00 


Harvesting the crop, say 20 day’s work, 


at 4 shillings, 13 50 | 


ee 


$69 83 
In reading Mr. Williams’ account of his 


fine crop of potatoes,our farmers are request- 
ed to notice that the manure was spread ove) 
the ground, instead of being put in the hill 
in the common way. If using manure at 
broad cast will give as good a crop of pota- 
toes Or corn as putting it in the bill, will it 
not be a great saving of labor, and at the 
same time, place the manure more equally 
on the ground? No process in farming 
seems more slow and tedious than dunging 
out in the hill. It is hoped that this state- 
ment of Mr. Williams, who has always ap- 
peared before this society as a very intelli- 
get and successful farmer, will bring out 
some remarks from practical men on this 
subject. It will be seen that Mr. Ware, of 
Salem, planted this year, in the same way, 
both corn and potatoes, and if a more eco- 





feed for the next four months, and four qts. | um offered by the Trustees of the Massachu-| 


per day for the next following tWo months, | 


setts Agricultural Society for the largest 


and perhaps two quarts one mouth longer. || crop of Potatoes grown on the acre the pres-| 


Altogether 1500 quarts in a year. 


‘ent season, I will state, that the ground on 


It takes nine quarts of milk to give a pound | which my crop was grown, inclines to the’ 


noniical mode of raising them, as regards 
labor, can be found out, it will be a great 
public benefit. Mr. Williams used a great 
quantity of manure, it is true, perhaps twice 
or three times as much as is usual among 
farmers, and his land was in good condition 
before ; but then he intimates, and seeming- 
ly with reason, that, owing to its being spread 
and plowed in, not more than half its strength 
was drawn out by the potato crop. All ex- 
periments of this kind deserve regard, and 


of butter, and four quarts to yield a pound | morning sun, is of a deep reddish loam,| 
The skim milk and dairy whey) somewhat rocky. 


may be valued at three dollars a cow per 


of cheese. 


annum. 


Now a cow that gives 1500 quarts of milk 
ina year, will produce 166 pounds of butter, |, 


worth, at sixteen cents per Ib. 


$26 56 
Skim milk, say 


3 44 





$30 00 


Nothing is said of the worth of the calf, 


as all the milk the cow gives is credited. 


A milch cow’s keeping one year cannot 


one great object of the Society is to elicit 
the opinions of observing farmers for the 
In 1829 an abundant||public good. Perhaps some one will attempt 
crop of winter rye was taken from it, prece-|| to show the difference in labor, as to plant- 
ded by turnips, for the successful culture of||ing corn and potatoes. by dunging in the hill 
which, the sheep (100) were nightly folded, ||or otherwise. It is a question which needs 
‘for two previous years, after the hay crop/|to be settled. 


iwas taken off. The rye stubble was turned | NOTES ON MICHIGAN. 


junder immediately after reaping that crop-|| From reading a Lecture delivered before 
Lose process of preparing the ground for the) 


potato crop was as follows, viz. In May) the Lyceum of Michigan, by the Hon Henry 
| 1830, fifty cart loads, thirty-three bushels R. Schoolcraft, of the Sault de Ste. Marie, 
each, of unfermented sheep and other man-|| we glean the following facts respecting thal 











be short of twenty-five dollars in the inte- 
rior. 


Suppose a farmer to resolve that he would 








keep no cow that did not hold out as a good 


milker nine months in the year—and that||the reds planted whole, one in a hill; the! 
did not give sixteen quarts of milk per day|| planting finished the last of May. 


for two months after calving, and twelve|| plants had two good hoeings; the last when’ 


ure, was evenly spread on and immediately 
plowed in ten inches deep, furrows struck 
three feet each way at right angles. Twen- 
tyMive bushels of the River of Plate Reds 
and Philadelphia Blues, were used for seed ; 


The 


quarts per day the next three months, and|\in the bud, the plant or stalks being ten inch-| 


two quarts per day the month following.— 
Such a cow would yield per annum $000 
quarts of milk. 

Here it may be remarked, that with the 
addition of five dollars per annum as esti- 
mated for-a common cow, the neat profit 
would probably be four fold. 

It it not practicable to have throughout 
the country, as common dairy stock, animals 
as good as the last described ? 

This question is submitted to farmers for 
consideration. The probability is that in 








es in height. The harvesting finished the 
last of October. 


crop was by careful measurement, six hun- 


a half one hundred and sixtieth parts of an 
acre. Also had on a part of the field about 
1000 pounds crook-necked and West India 
squashes, planted in every other hill and ev- 
ery other row, where the potato seed was 
wholly left out. The land is probably good 
enough to produce a much larger crop when 
the season is congenial to the culture of the 











| 
' 


The amount of the potato’ 


dred and eighteen bushels on an acre and! 


} 
| 
| 


| 
} 


interesting district of the West, embraced 
within the present limits of the territory of 
Michigan. 


The scientific lecturer is of opinion, from 
the developement of facts, that the whole pen- 
insula between Lakes Michigao. Huron, and 
Erie, is of secondary formation; that boring 
at Detroit for water, 260 feet, the auger pass- 
ed 116 feet through various earths, to a stra- 
tum of two feet of beach sand and pebbles, 
then a strata of geodiferous lime rock, which 
continued 60 feet, then succeeded 65 feet of 
lias; after which a stratum of carbonate of 
lime impregnated with salt, occupied the 
auger for 8 feet, when the project was abav- 
doned. From the evident dip of the strata of 
lime=reck, as indicated by its appearance 10 
various points of the territory between the 
Lakes, the opinion is rationally entertained, 
that the flooring of the country is of lime 
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rock of the geudiferous quality; primitive || an’ naphtha, along the borders of Lake Mi 


formations being only observable at the Sault||chigao.” These have been * picked up along 
ibe margin of this lake, masses of miaeral 
coal, fretted into the shape of spheroidal peb- 
Those who have examined the old maps of|| bles, which on breaking, exhibited a slaty and 
. || conchoidal structure, and were readily ignited, 
with a bituminous odour and flame.” ‘Among 
.||the further objects of minerological interest, 


de Ste Marie, between Lakes Huron and 


Superior. 


the “territory N. W. of the Ohio” River 


supposed the entire north part of this great 


eninsula, to be swampy and sterile; indeed 


most of the French population who occupied || are—the White Rock, a vast mass of “ trans 


for generations a narrow belt on the Detroit 
river, imagined that the interior back from 
that river was an interminable swamp! But 


intricate mazes of those damp lands, and a 
country has heen opened to the enterprize of 
the sons of New- England, as fertile, and per- 
haps of easier clearing and tillage than that 


of old Genesee: instead of swamps— 


«‘ The elevation of the table lands, between) of the River St. Joseph.” 


the ‘wo lakes 1s not accurately known, It 
has been estimated at three bundred feet. It||ries of the greatest impootance. The white 
bear, which formerly inhabited tbis region, bas 
been driven northward; the natives say he 
had strength to tear the rib from the bison at 
one stroke of the paw; to kill him was a mark 
of distiction, which followed a hunter to his 
grave; the claws were worn around the neck 


is sufficient at any rate, to permit the streams 


to pass off in hvely and healthful channels, 


And these channels present a sufficient de- 
scent, in the principal streams, to permit the 
erection of water mills. The aspect of the 
country itself, is of a bighly picturesque char- 


acter, and the number of small lakes of pure|| of the fortunate, and were regarded as en- 


water, which abound upon the uplands, to 


gether with the proportion which the forests 


dowed with medicinal properties. 


bear te what are called prairies, secure for it||of the same species, and the same region. 


the principal advantages which are necessary 
to the growth and prosperity of an agricultu-|| America. This animal is confined to that 


ral population. There is one clraracter in its|| portion of our territory which embraces the 


soil, which, if it bas been observed in otber|| borders of Lake Superior. 


portions of the Mississippi and Ohio uplands, 
has not been brought to our notice. Those 
portions of its table lands which contain the 


fewest forest trees, and present a yellowish or|| plains west of this stream, is receding fast to- 
reddish hue, impressing the traveller with the|| wards the broken eminences of the Rocky 
idea of sterillity, undergo a chemical action,|| mountains, where it will probably find a pro- 


on being turned up by the plough, which 
changes the color of the soil toa qualified 


black, and the soil itsetf is found to be highly 
productive. 

“ Our potices of the mineralogy of the coun- 
try, must necessarily be brief, 

‘The lead mines of Iowa and Galena. 


which bave yielded upwards of forty mihons 


of pounds in seven years, and the strong indi- 


- - 


heretofore failed. 


country north west of Lake Huron. 
“ The arctic Fox is seen on the north shore 


cations of copper m*‘nes, afforded by what is/| p..ssessing a coat of the most immaculate white- 


known of the southern coast of Lake Superi 


or, belong to the consideration of a region of wooly substance. 


country, in itself of immense extent, which 
as been but imperfectly explored, and which 


presents geological, as well as mineralogical 


features, in some respects peculiar, at least 
distinct and separate from the agricultural 
plains of the penimsula. 

“It has been stated that the geological 
structure of the peninsula is deemed favorable 
lo the existence of salt—of coal, and of gyp 
sum—three products of value in the territory 
at this time, but which will probably become 
more in request, as the increase of population 
Produces an increase.of consumption, Brine 
springs are known to exist in Washtenaw 
county; on the head of the Cheboigan river, 
and in some other places. It is now suppos 
ed that saline waters proceed from the diiution 
of rock salt in the lower strata, and that the 
waters are more or less strongly impregnated 
‘0 proportion to the distance of these saiine 
repositories, and other circumstances. Gyp- 
‘"m is found upon the cluster of St. Martin’s 
islands, in lake Huron; upon the island called 
by the natives, Neekimints, and on the sources 
of Grand River. 

Carbon and bitumen, under the combina- 
lions which these bodies assume in a bituminous 
‘tate, are found in the wilderness parts of the 
Counties of Sagana aud L.apier, and slaty coal 


The Gopher, is a small burrowing animal, 
which was not known to inhabit so far north, 


Upper Mississippi, near St. Aathony’s Falls. 
to enable it to proceed in its subterranean 


the cheek, extending as a sack inwardly. 
This sack is filled with earth by the paws, 
and inverted, and the contents discharged at 
the surface of the mound. 

** An animal of the mouse type has been 
found on the southern shore of Lake Superior, 
whose hinder legs are so much longer than 
its fore legs. as to giveit, in this respect, a cha. 
racter avalagous to that singular Australasian 
quadruped, the Kangaroo. And from its 
|power of leaping, it has been locally called 
\the Jumping Mouse. Very little is known of 
jis habits. 





thirteen stripes, inhabits the upper district of 
the Territory.” 
(To be concluded.) 





Louis Bonaparte, exsking of Holland, died 
at Forli on the 17th of March last. 

The Representatives from the town of Bos- 
ton, amount to only 60! 








tion” limestone, lying in, and reaching above 
the waters of lake Huron; not far from it, ip 
the margin of the lake, a mass of native silver 
the prying genius of the yankees threaded the || was discovered in 1824; the alum slate and 
the chalcedony of Sagana bay, the sulphate of 
strontian of Gross Isle, the calcareous spar of 
the river Ratsin, the grains of sand and vege- 
table substances jovested with iron pyrites of 
Grand River, and the calcareous incrustations 


*In Zoology, the following are the discove- 


** The Carcajov, Black Bear, is an animal 


* The Cariboo is the rein deer of North 


‘Tbe Buffalo, or what is more properly 
called the Bison, is not now found to inhabit 
east of the Mississippi, and in the extensive 


iection, at least from the presence of an agri- 
cultural population. All attempts to domesti- 
cate the bison, or to produce modifications of 
it, from the stock of the European Cow, have 


«The Moose is confined to the portions of 
of Lake Superior; a most beautiful animal, 


ness; its nails are protected by a profusion of 


vatil 1820. [t was found in the prairies of the 
This animal appears to subsist on roots, and || 


search, nature has provided a duplicature of 


‘*A species of squirrel, having twelve or 
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MYSTERIOUs ! 

Yesterday, about six o’cluck in the after- 
noon, a man was seen to jump from the Gene- 
sée falls, off from the Island. He was only seen 
by one or two persons from a distance. He 
was a small sized man, and wore blue striped 
pantaloons. He left behind him, on the bank, 
a black surtout coat, considerably worn—an 
old fur hat,a French watch,and a pair of shoes. 
The watch has a hair chain, anda key made 
of a five cent piece. There were no papers— 
nor any name er trace by which he can be 
identified. The coat and watch are at the of- 
fice of William S. Bishop,Esq.(Arcade) where 
they can be seen. 


New-York, May 15,4 P. M. 

The ship , Capt. King, arrived this 
afternoon, with London dates to the 8th of A- 
pril. Affairs in France, &c. remained as per 
‘last dates. 

It was reported and believed; that Persia 
and Turkey had declared war against Russia. 

Russia bad obtained no success over the 
Poles 

Wheat had advanced alitile. Cotton stea- 
dy at former rates. 

The steam boat Washington, on her way to 
Providence, was sunk off New Flaven, last 
night, in 15 fathoms water. Two passengers 
and the 2d Engineer, were lost. The Mail 
was saved 

It is stated this morning, upon the authority 
of Lang’s Bulletin, that Mr. Van Buren has 
been appointed Minister to England, and is 
to sail on the 8th of June in company with 
the British Minister Mr. Vaughan, who re- 
turns bome (Alb, Eve. Jour. 

Port of New York.—The Commercial prose 
perity of this Port continues encreasing. The 
amount of duties secured at the Custom House 
in the month of January was about fourteen 
| hundred thousand dolls. being $600,000 more 
than the amount secured in January the pre- 
ceding year. From the first of January of the 
present yéar until the Ist of May,nearly eight 
‘millions of dollars have been secured, and the 
bond and cash duties of fast week amount to 
$622,000. We have reason to feel proud at this 
prosperous aspect of our commerce in this Port, 
asit enables us with other collecting districts, 
to swell the surplus after laying aside the annu- 
al sinking fund for the payment of the national 
debt—the entire expenses of Government,and 
appropriations by Congress beyond five mils 
ions of the Treasury estimate of the current 
year. Our country was never more prosperous, 
manufactures have no reason to complain, the 
importer is eatiefied with his share of profits, 
agricultural products find a ready sble-dan 
ports are open to us—new markets present a 
field for enterprize. There is nothing to mar 
this prospect of national prosperity but our 
own divisions ard dissatisfactions—the dissats 
isfaction of the outs against the inns and the 
restless desire for change —NV. York C our. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the week ending May 14, 183). 
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Sie/s/2812 |S |2/e5 
Sle else > lslisléiza = | Observations 
—_— _—\— euu= —\- _—|— | — --— 
8] M /50}29,00} ne 1 2-10 
* |E[38/29,05] n 1 2-10 
9|M/38!29,15| w 1 4-10 snow and sleet 
E 35|29,22 w jl snow and thaw all day 
10|M/50!29,40' w i1 froze hard 
E,54|29,28| ¢ w |! 
11/M|70]29,35| w |1 1 
E |65/29,43, ¢ w {1 
12|M | 80/29,55) s w |! 
§.}64;/29,60) w jf 
13}M{70|29,60) w 1 4-10 
E/52)29,80| n 1 bar. 12 o’clk 29,85 
14|M/64/29.66) e¢ | 1 | 
E/55/29.80| mn | 1 




















> The Barometrical and Thermometrical observa: 
tions are registered atl0 o'clock A M.and P. M., which 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
show that time to give a nearer mean average of the 














relative heat of a day than any other time. 
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SUGAR FROM BEETS. 
{From the Zaaesvitle (Ohio) Gazette } 

We have made an extract from Niles’ 
Register on the cultivation of the sugar cane 
in Louisiana, giving the product of sugar 
and molasses per acre, the capital employ- 
ed, &c., for the sake of showing that our 
farmers, at home, possess superior advanta- 
ges for the production of sugar, at a cheap- 
er rate, and in greater quantity per acre. It 
may be done from the beet root of the com- 
mon kind, but the French white beet is pref- 
erable. ‘To this end we make extracts from 
a letter addressed by the Hon. Wm. John- 


son, of South Carolina, to the Hon. Jacob; grown in the state of New-York. This un- 


Burnet, Ohio, and published in the Western 
Tiller. Mr. Johnson has thoroughly exam- 
ined the subject, by the observations and ex- 
periments of successive years, of the com- 
parative produce of the beet and the sugar 
cane. He states as follows :— 

‘My friends at Washington were amused 
at my enthusiasm when I expressed the o- 
pinion that the day might arrive, when Ohio 
would sell sugar to Louisiana. I will not 
be discouraged by their (at present) very rea- 
sonable doubts. I saw the time when the 
first projector of raising cotton in the interi- 
or of South Carolina, was ridiculed as a vis- 
ionary. And when poor Fitch had not only 
projected the application of steam to boat 
navigation, but actually succeeded in run- 
ning a boat between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton, on principles scarcely varying from 
steam machinery now in use, he was still 
left to die neglected as a visionary, or at best 
the projector of an idle and impracticable 
scheme, while a more fortunate disciple, 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


munity to attempt the cultivation of sugar 
from the beet. ‘They would in this way sup- 
ply themselves with that article, and furnish 
a surplus for market much easier than from 
the sugar tree. If our farmers seize the 
objects which call for their enterprise where 
they are already located, they will have no 
temptation to sell their improved farms and 
to migrate farther west. 

The process for making sugar from the 
beet is very simple, and will be given here- 
after. 





BARLEY. 
It is an important fact, which is perhaps 
not generally known, that nearly all the 
barley consumed in the United States, is 


doubtedly is caused by the superiority of the 
article to any raised in the neighboring 
states. It is evident therefore that the soil 
and climate of this state, are uncommonly 
favorable to the growth of this crop. Of 
late years it has been observed that the bar- 
ley crops at the east and south have deteri- 
orated, while with us the article has gradu- 
ally improved in quality. It is within the 
recollection of many, that some years since 
the breweries of this city were supplied with 
barley which was brought from other states ; 
while at this time the brewers of the north 
and south receive their supplies from this 
state. It is estimated that 500,000 bushels 
were grown in this state last year, princi- 
pally in the western section, 200,000 bushels 
of which were consumed in this city and its 
vicinity. The surplus was eagerly sought 
for, and bought up for other markets. —A/b. 
Advocate. 

There is one habit among farmers, or those 
|| who pretend to be farmers, which we could 











Robert Fulton, like Americus Vespucius,' 
has borne away the honor. So with regard) 
to making sugar from beets, in order to ren- 
der France independent in war and in peace; 
of her natural enemy, we all remember aed 
Bonaparte was ridiculed in the British prints 
—and now, the sugar from the beet is set} 
down as the most promising source of her) 
agricultural wealth. 

‘* Let us present a calculation,” says Mr. 
Johnson, ‘adapted to our own language 
and experience. We know here, from actu- 
al experiment, that two square feet can be 
made to produce a beet weighing eleven or 
twelve pounds ; but to be very moderate, we 
will take an acre of land planted in beets 
one foot apart, and allow three feet between 
the drill. This gives a beet for every three 
feet superficial measure, to which we may 


wish to see corrected. We have noticed 
that very many, when they have collected 
and harvested their crops, do little more du- 


ring the winter months than to carry their 


May 21, 1831, 


green or dry, of water cresses, (sisymbriym J 
and none of these mischievious animals wil] 
approach it. Some leaves of this plant wil} 
be even sufficient to drive them from an 
place to which it is desired to prevent thei; 
having access. 


T’o stop mouse holes.—Take a plug of the 
common brown soap, stop the hole with it 
and you may rest assured you will have no 
further trouble from that quarter. It is e. 


qually effectual as regards rats, roaches, and 
ants. 


An easy and certain cure for Dyspepsia.— 
Take every morning, as soon as you rise out 
of bed, one tea-spoonful of fine salt, with 
half a pint of water, for one week ; then 
weekly one tea-spoonful less, and so on till 
you reduce it to one tea-spoonful. This has 
cured a gentleman in this city, who has Ja- 
labored under that complaint for 4 months.— 
Albany paper. 
WASH YOUR FRUIT TREES, 

I was pleased in looking over your pape; 
of the Sth inst. to see potash dissolved in 
water recommended as a wash for fruit trees. 
As the discovery comes from so respectable 
a source as the late Gov. Brooks, I hope it 
will be generally used by our farmers. No 
person need to be afraid of injuring their 
fruit trees, but it may be applied with the 
greatest confidence. I have used it nearly 
twenty years with great effect. 
I have recommended it to a great many 
gentlemen, but only few have used it. Those 
who have tried it, are much pleased with its 
operation. 

The reason that it has not been more geu- 
erally used is, that it has been more fash 
ionable to daub the trees with lime, clay, 
manure, and other compositions, which take 
two or three years to wash off before the 
trees will look natural. When this solution 
of potash is applied. it has the desired effect 








produce (not their surplus, but nearly all) 
to market, and loitering away the winter in 
preying upon what they have not sold: so 


immediately. It kills the lice and moss at 
once; and the first rain that comes washes 
‘the bark perfectly smooth, and gives it a 





that in the spring, when their labors are to 
be renewed, they have to buy their supplies 
for the summer ! 


fairly allow four pounds weight. We wil 


I suppose I need not allude to his intemper- 
l}|\ance—that is I hope, already banished from 


take the acre, for round numbers, to contain||the farmer.—Orleans Republican. 


44,000 square feet, which divided by 3, wil 


give 14,666 beets. Estimate these at 4 lbs. 


l 





EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTIVENESS. 





each, we shall have a product of 58,664 Ibs. Inthe month of September there were 
of root. The beet may be made to yield 97|\sown, in a garden near Silberberg, in Sile- 
or 8 per cent. of juice, if properly operated) sia, 287 grains of wheat. At the ensuing 


upon, but we will take it at 60 per cent.which| 











harvest, they actually produced 117,544 grs. 


is the lowest product, and that yields us, in|/fully and perfectly matured! There were 
round numbers, 35,000 lbs. of juice, which||two ears, among the rest, one of which con- 
ut 5 per cent. is 1750 lbs. of brown sugar,|itained 1055, and the other 1077 perfect 


besides the molasses.”’ 


grains. ‘The longest halm measured six fect 


Now this, like silk, is the proper business|two inches in length, inclusive of the ear, 


of farmers, and the experiment may be mad 


e||and some of the leaves were two feet and 


by any family on a small scale, without in-| more in length.---Literary Gazette. 


curring any expense, and the making of su- 





gar might be the employment of autumn,|| Method of preserving Grain ‘eo the dep- 


after the other crops are gathered in. W 


e|| redations of Mice.—I'ix in a heap of grain 


believe this subject to be worthy not only of||(or in any similar matter which you desire 
the serious consideration, but of the deter-|/to keep from the ravages of the mice) some 
mined resolution of our agricultural com-/ stalks, with their branches and leaves, either 

















| fair, natural, healthy color. 
| My way of using this preparation is, to 


Every prudent husband-|| dissolve two pounds of potash of the first 
man will reserve enough for his family and 
his herds; and instead of idling away the 
cold weather, will be careful to procure his 
year’s fuel, get out his flax, prepare the ma- 
terials for new, and repair old fences—‘ ride’ 
his logs to the saw-mill, and top off the win- 
ter by a vigorous campaign in the sap-bush; 
then see to the condition of sheep, cows,&c. 


quality in seven quarts of water, for the bo- 
dies of the trees. It is put on with a white- 
wash brush. If the limbs are covered with 
moss and lice, I take a painter’s brush, and 
apply the solution to the moss, &c. with care 
not to touch the leaves or buds. It may be 
done at any time of the year when we are 
most at leisure. Once in from two to four 
years is geuerally sufficient. I have no gen- 
eral rule, however, but wash them as often 
jas they appear to need it, which is always 
the case when the bark is not smooth. The 
expense and trouble of this wash are so 
small, that it is in the power of the poorest 
man in the state, who owns any trees, to 
have them look handsome. and in a fine, 
thrifty state, if in addition to this he will 
take pains to have his ground spaded deep, 





and loose round the roots. 

B. WHeeter. 
Remedy for Lice in Cattle.—We have been 
‘informed by a gentleman who has for many 
years kepta large stock of cattle, that fine 
dry sand scattered on the back, neck and 
sides of the animals, is an effectual remedy 
against these vermin. He collects dry sand, 
and puts it in a box or tub in the barn, and 
occasionally applies it during the winter by 
sifting or strewing it over the body of each 
creature, with complete success. 
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